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A member of the sunfish family, Longear Sunfish are found throughout the pan- 
handle in streams, rivers and creeks. They are as tasty from the skillet as any of 
Florida’s panfish. See page 13. 
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N” ALL Florida fishermen are human. This 
great blue heron, leggy and sinuous, went 
fishing one sunny afternoon in Biscayne Bay, 
not far from the Rickenbacker Causeway that 
links Miami with Key Biscayne. Patient and 
alert, he stalked the shimmering waters. Like 
all good fishermen, he took only what he could 
eat. This needle-billed fish looked like “dinner” 
to him. He caught it, shook it, flipped it, and, 
not without difficulty, ate it. (You think it’s 
easy to swallow a fish whole, bones and all!) 
Then, like any human fisherman, he indulged 
in a show of pride. He stood tall, letting the 
wind ruffle his grey-blue feathers, proclaiming, 
“This big one didn’t get away!” © 


A Great Blue Heron's 
dinner and pride 
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a bird's 
Fishing 
Success 


photo story 
By MARY ELLEN SMITH 


Satisfaction 


| Game Management Notes | 


G™ MANAGER Gary L. Weber, Punta Gorda, 
was high scorer on the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission’s first annual Game Managers 
Test, administered in April at Winter Park in 
conjunction with a Game Management Division 
meeting. 


According to James A. Powell, division chief, 
Weber is assured of a trip to the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation of Game and Fish Commissioners meeting 
in Baltimore, Maryland in October, and has been 
recommended for a merit pay increase. 


Weber has two years service with the Commis- 
sion. He completed high school in Punta Gorda, is 
a graduate of Edison Junior College, Fort Myers, 
and attended the University of Florida. 


Twenty game managers are employed by the 
Commission to develop and maintain the state’s 
wildlife management areas under the supervision 
of game biologists. Many have college training. All 
have experience in applied game management 
procedures. 


Two Canapa geese, caught and banded at the 
same time near Tallahassee, in January 1965, were 
taken by hunters on the same day in Quebec, Can- 
ada, in September 1967, further confirming that 
goose families stay together. There is a record of 
three honkers being banded—and later bagged— 
together. 


To DATE, approximately 4,000 Canada geese, and 
almost as many ducks, have been captured by use 
of the oral anesthetic alpha chloralose, administered 
through techniques developed by researchers of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


With the continual availability of more effective, 
faster acting drug compounds, Commission water- 
fowl biologist Dale Crider, Gainesville, believes 
this will be the simplest, the safest for the birds, and 
therefore the most popular method known for cap- 
turing grain-eating fowl for scientific purposes. The 
technique is being used throughout North America 
now, and numerous requests are received monthly 
from European and African wildlife researchers for 
information about Florida’s drugging success. Crider 
predicts the method will be in standard use in the 
entire U. S., and possibly the entire world, within 
five years. 


The most recent drug compound to become avail- 
able to the Florida researchers will anesthetize a 
duck within three minutes after consumption of 
“doped” bait, which is usually whole kernel, shelled 
corn, dampened to make the carefully measured 
“stuff” adhere to it. 
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Photo By E. M. DeFoor 


The young-to-adult ratio is a biological index to Canada goose 
nesting success. These “honkers’”—captured, banded and released 
near Tallahassee—are examined to determine sex and age group. 


There are no known undesirable side effects, phys- 
iological or otherwise, from the use of these com- 
pounds. Drug-captured waterfowl and other birds 
are as good as new after a “trip.” 


ALTHOUGH THE Commission’s annually published 
hunting regulations deal primarily with game birds 
and animals and fall hunting, many year-round 
shooting opportunities are available to Florida 
nimrods—and are encouraged by the Commission. 
(That is why hunting as well as fishing licenses are 
valid from July 1 through June 30 in Florida.) 

Here are the main species of fur bearers which 
may be taken with guns, during daylight hours, on 
open lands, year-round, by licensed hunters: Rabbit, 
fox, bobcat, skunk, opossum, raccoon, armadillo, 
beaver and nutria. Smaller animals occasionally 
encountered by plinkers, and open to hunting, in- 
clude flying squirrels, rats, mice, moles and shrews. 

Birds which may be hunted year-round are crow, 
starling and English sparrow. Crows, of course, pro- 
vide the big sporting opportunity in this group. 

Frogs may be taken with guns, too, but only in 
the daytime. 

Any of the above may be taken all year and with- 
out bag limit. And if you haven’t tried calling bob- 
cats and foxes within gun range with a predator call, 
or pitted your skill against the crow clan, you’re 
still in for some shooting fun. 
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Tackle Care 


A variety of rather simple things can be done to all types of fishing 


rods and reels in order to keep gear in good shape for future use 


HEN FISHING WRITERS are completely devoid of 

ideas they usually turn to a zippy piece about 
tackle care and most of these tomes are brilliant 
cures for insomnia. I have a personal rule against 
such anesthetics since my stuff is dull enough 
without going out of my way in that direction. 

But now and then I hear something about rod or 
reel care that is worth passing on, and may even 
cause a rousing argument. They say any writer 
who can cause constant arguments will be famous, 
which is just what I want. 

Lately I’ve talked to several experts on the sub- 
ject of equipment care and the topic generally gets 
around to salt water and humidity, the Florida 
combination that will all but rust solid ivory. 

It is a hard and fast rule among many brackish 
and salt water fishermen to wash their reels in 
fresh water immediately after use in salt. Naturally 
the simplest and quickest way of dousing a reel is 
to put it under a tap or a hose, swash out all the 
goop and hang it up with a righteous feeling. 

Don’t ever do that, says Gary Bennett who runs 
one of the world’s biggest reel repair emporiums 
down at 1403 North U.S. 1, Fort Pierce, Fla. 33450. 

He explains it this way: When you put water 
into a reel under pressure, it is likely to displace 
the salt water it’s sent after, but it is also likely to 
penetrate to depths never reached by normal salt 
water use and there it may shove out the lubricant 
and take over. A big drop of water in the ball bear- 
ings of a complicated and expensive spinning reel 
is apt to just stay there and start a rusting program 
that will freeze things up tighter than a Yukon 
creek at Christmas. 

Gary says this procedure is responsible for a 
large share of his juicier repair jobs, and if you 
think his is a shoebox operation contemplate the 
fact he has some 75,000 major reel parts on hand 
at all times and runs his shop where the fresh water 
meets the ocean. He does both walk-in and mail 
order reel repair of all kinds and about 70 per cent 
of this is on spinning reels. 

Now Gary isn’t alone on that squirt kick. Tom 


Gary Bennett runs a whopping reel repair business, and 
should know what he’s talking about on tackle care. In 
back of him here are a few parts of his repair bins; in 
front are the largest and smallest reel spools in stock. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Grant of Shakespeare told me that the hose nozzle 
is outdated, especially on the more complex equip- 
ment. 

“When I was a kid and used simple casting reels 
we always washed them under the tap, but those 
were uncomplicated rigs with little danger of water 
blobs collecting in them,” Tom said. 

He went on to tell of one angler who froze up 
his ball-bearing spinning reel regularly by too much 
water pressure and had to be shown the light. 

There is another less important trouble with 
water pressure for rinsing. Water under pressure 
shoves particles of grit into the mechanics and, 
after a thorough dousing, my better fitted reels 
sometimes sound like nutmeg graters full of crushed 
glass. The sloppier ones don’t pay much attention. 
So I confess that ’ve been a garden hose trans- 
gressor myself; bad thing for my image. 

The way to do it, say the experts, is to simply 
spray the reel lightly with some of the new pres- 
surized lubricants and then wipe off the outside. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Stop and think just how much salt water has actu- 
ally contacted the reel. Maybe it needs little or no 
care; maybe it should be dismantled as was the 
case of the beautiful Orvis spinning reel I com- 
pletely submerged for five minutes on a Key Largo 
flat (how it happened is none of your business). 
I forgot it had been under and when I got it out 
a couple of months later it was a repair man’s 
dream. 


Now I’m not going to name the spray can lubri- 
cant to be used. There are several recommended 
and I’m simply not competent to choose one but 
I’ve used WD 40 with good results and I know 
Gary Bennett uses SPC Surface Shield at a buck 
for a 3-ounce can. 


In the back of a tackle shop awhile back I heard 
strong language against silicone use in reel care. 
The proprietor said it fouls things up when it comes 
in contact with water down in the reel’s vitals, and 
he said he repairs numerous reels. I am not compe- 
tent to argue the point but several good reel repair- 
men I know use silicone constantly and swear by it. 
Incidentally, Gary Bennett says paraffin based lu- 
bricants are a poor choice. 


A wet paper towel is good for wiping off the 
outside of fishing tackle that’s been exposed to salt. 
Salt may not hurt the outside of a glass rod, for 
example, but it can come off the rod and on to 
something else it won’t help. 


A lapse of mentality can really foul things up— 
such as sticking a salty reel back into the reel case 
before cleaning it; a little moisture and you have 


instant salt water again. I’m continually dropping 
salty lures or flies back into the box and rusting 
completely innocent equipment. 

Nothing freezes metal ferrules like salt water. 
Now there are several forms of ferrule that do not 
employ metal on glass rods, a long cast in the right 
direction. 


IT TAKES SPECTACULAR pollution to get attention. 
The gradual demise of a river’s fish population will 
go unnoticed, but when an oil tanker turns the 
whole ocean gooey public servants run out from 
behind every jetty and yell that the public has been 
done wrong. Pollution that blackens a beach, ruins 
business and destroys fish and game within hours 
really gets attention. 

I’m just as unhappy as the rest of you about oil 
tanker ruin, but it may be that in the long run it’s 
a good thing. We’re brought up on TV commercials 
and Madison Avenue superlatives and a gradual 
withering of a resource or destruction of a recrea- 
tion area gets no attention. Something that kills 
quickly, disfigures terribly and stinks like hell may 
arouse opinion against less showy pollution. 

Some little statistical quiverings interested me. 
One is that the percentage of fishermen among the 
U.S. population has been increasing slightly (too 
many of us now so maybe that’s not so good). More 
interesting is the fact that the salt water fishermen 
have been increasing in greater proportion than 
fresh water fishermen. I believe that means more 
people are finding out the possibilities of salt water 
fishing on your own with light tackle. Light tackle 
salt water fishing is underrated by millions who 
were brought up on fresh water. 

The survey shows that automobile riding for re- 
laxation(!), sightseeing and picnicking lead the 
list for outdoor recreation. Hiking is “way down 
the list whereas another survey I read placed 
“walking” at the top. I think the difference there 
was in the terminology. One poll asked about 
“walking” and the other about “hiking.” Most folks 
figure “hiking” means stomping off into the wilds 
and they ain’t about to. 

Fishing ranks third after automobile riding, pic- 
nicking and outdoor swimming or “going to the 
beach.” Boating is just behind fishing. 

Of course there are few serious and dedicated 
picnickers. During the survey, though, the spon- 
taneous mention of fishing was No. 1, and hunting 
was third after swimming and going to the beach. 

A completely different kind of survey indicates 
there is a little growth in fly fishing, especially in 
salt water. 


Common procedure in getting salt water off fishing reels 
is a good squirt with a garden hose, but many experts say 
it can be bad business—especially with complex equipment. 
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There is a rash of high-powered fly reels hitting the market, 
highly useful for big game fish but not too necessary for most 
fly fishing. Shown here is rather medium price Miami-made job. 


I HEAR THAT Shakespeare is coming forth with a 
heavy duty, big game fly reel costing somewhat 
more than $50. Pflueger has had one for a short 
while and there are a lot of others being considered. 
Probably the TV exposure of big game fishing with 
flies has had a bearing and I think these new ones 
will be highly satisfactory. 

The first really fine big game fly reels I ever 
saw were Vom Hofes and the same reel was later 
made as a Zwarg after Vom Hofe stopped produc- 
tion. For a while the Zwarg was made in Florida, 
as are the Fin Nor and the Seamaster. All of these 
cost considerably more than $100. There are some 
other handmade fly reels that will last a lifetime 
in heavy use, although some of them are intended 
primarily for salmon fishing with emphasis on beau- 
tiful workmanship rather than brute strength. 

The sinking line (for fishing deep with flies) is 
a big thing right now, and I think any manufac- 
turer who contemplates a big game fishing reel 
should do all that’s possible to make extra spools 
available at a moderate price so the fisherman can 
carry both floating and sinking fly lines. If such 
spools must be hand-fitted he’s losing a good sales 
pitch. 

Big emphasis is on two features—a smooth and 
powerful drag and a spool that will stand the ex- 
pansion pressures of tightly packed nylon. These 
are not necessary in bass fishing, or most salt water 
angling for that matter, but are a help in dealing 
with really big fish. A favorite reel of mine, the 
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Seamaster, has a wonderful drag but it’s so con- 
structed that you could drag a finger on the side of 
the spool as the fish runs so you could generally 
get by without much drag if you wanted to. A finger 
on the side of the spool is an excellent and in- 
stantly adjusted drag if the reel’s made for it, and 
you've had a bit of practice in that business. 


Now’s A MIGHTY good time of year for panfish, 
especially bluegills. If you’re using spinning or fly 
lures for them be persnickity about depth. Some- 
times bream take tiny underwater spinners right 
up until dusk, and then start feeding on the surface 
where rubber spiders, popping bugs or miniature 
plugs with very small hooks will beat the under- 
water baits 10 to one. You will hook more panfish 
if you use reasonably light leaders. 

It’s a common error to fish in waters where pan- 
fish are thickest—and generally stunted. It’s good 
conservation to remove such fish in quantity, but 
if you want the big, hand-sized bluegills you’re 
more likely to be successful where they have a 
little elbow room. 


MEDICAL CRITICISM of excessive sun exposure gets 
louder and stronger, and the incidence of skin can- 
cer among my fishing friends is disturbing. 

Now doctors tell us that heavy tanning is no in- 
dication of exceptional health at all but a strong 
indication you’re going to have skin trouble in the 
future and I guess this is bad news for Florida 
beach promotion. A good tan is a status symbol. 

Three different medics have pointed out to me 
that skin which is heavily tanned for long periods 
will age quicker and become wrinkled at an early 
age, even if it gives no real trouble. Maybe smart 
Florida fishermen should wear clothes. 


Bic FACTOR in summer fishing is the reluctance 
of fish to bask in a glaring sun, being reluctant for 
classification with mad dogs and Englishmen. There 
are exceptions but it’s standard procedure for fish 
to either seek shady spots in bright, hot weather 
or to simply submerge to a level where the sun is 
not annoying. 

From their approved depth they may or may not 
be willing to come up for a surface lure, but mod- 
ern investigation indicates that evening and morn- 
ing shallow water fishing has something besides 
temperature going for it; fish don’t like bright 
light. 


SAFEST APPEARING boat I’ve ever been on had 
life saving equipment everywhere, fire extinguish- 
ers all over the place and strict rules against sitting 
on life cushions. The skipper was in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 

“Was that the reason?” I asked him. 

“Naw,” he grunted. “I can’t swim a stroke.” © 


BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


I" WAS A MAD, mad world! I’m not speaking of 
the old globe in general, but about the third an- 
nual Marine Aluminum Derby, held for the second 
year in Florida—and this one had to be a topper. 

More than 60 of the nation’s top boating and 
sports writers gathered on the coral rock shores 
of Duck Key, just north of Marathon, for another 
press party co-sponsored by marine aluminum folks 
and the Florida Development Commission. The 
aluminum people were extolling their product, and 
the FDC was putting Florida’s best foot forward— 
and both outfits scored an A-plus. 

One of the nicest things about the Marine Alu- 
minum party is the soft sell approach that is taken. 
Ab Geer and Dave Smith and their gang simply 
have every size, shape and kind of aluminum boat 
on hand for the party, and the editors are given 
free rein in using them for fishing, testing or simply 
cruising through the gorgeous waters of the Flor- 
ida Keys. 

Oh, they threw one “skull” session at us the 
second day we were there, but it wasn’t long and 
actually was quite informative. Did you know, for 
example, that almost 57% of all boats now being 
manufactured are made of aluminum? And did 
you know that all masts for sailing vessels are now 
made from marine aluminum? 

We also found out that marine aluminum boats 
are really quite trouble free and have a very low 
upkeep cost. I was particularly impressed with one 
Starcraft model I churned around beautiful Indies 
Inn with. These boats are really quite sound, have 
very little noise, and are certainly easy to handle. 


New Boat Styles 


There can be more and more fun afloat these days—especially with the 


many new styles now available—from small to large types of craft 


You always hear someone talking about the “lap, 
lap” noise water makes against an aluminum hull, 
but new methods of soundproofing with plastic 
materials has all but eliminated any noises of this 
type. 

Another boat that was really a joy to pilot was 
Chrysler’s new Polara 254, a speedy 19-foot alu- 
minum runabout with lapstrake construction that 
was just about as sweet a boat as this old salt has 
ever been in. It is powered by Chrysler’s 150-hp 
IO, and that’s some kind of boat. The formed lap- 
strakes on the topsides and underbody provide a 
smooth ride and directional stability. The boat 
features Chrysler’s Foam-Pac construction, which 
sandwiches a tough, sound-absorbing flotation layer 
of rigid polyurethane foam between the hull and 
the cockpit floor, giving extra safety and comfort. 

This is a husky boat. She weighs about a thou- 
sand pounds without the motor and has a load 
capacity of 2974 pounds, and sports a beam of 86 
inches. 

I think of all the boats I have driven lately, I 
enjoyed steering this Polara better than any. 

Another top feature of the MAD party was the 
presence of Jack Beachem’s 50-foot “Lazy Days” 
houseboat. Now, there are houseboats and there 
are houseboats, but man, let me tell you something 
... this is a HOUSEBOAT! Ought to be called a 
Homeboat, or maybe a Castleboat, ‘cause that’s 
what it is. 

The “Lazy Days” is 50 feet of solid aluminum 
construction with an interior that must have been 
designed by the same guy who dreamed up the 
interiors for Princess Grace’s pad in Monaco, Com- 
pletely air-conditioned with comfortable sleeping 
quarters for six, the “Lazy Days” just has to be the 
ultimate in houseboating. Powered by two massive 
GM Diesels, she can cut water at better than 28 
knots, and that’s moving for a craft this size. She 
draws 42 inches and is as easy to handle as a kid’s 
sailboat in a bathtub. 

We got aboard the craft for a spin into Florida 
Bay, and during the leisurely run we sat in the 
spacious salon, turned on the stereo that booms 
from all four corners of the boat, chomped on some 


The aluminum-hull boats, like this “Holiday” by Starcraft, 
are hailed as the smoothest-riding type craft these days. 
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Salutes of a comfortable—and 
rather plush—sea voyage dur- 
ing the Marine Aluminum Derby 
were made aboard the family- 
fun craft called “Lazy Days.” 


icy drinks and wondered what the working people 
were doing. 

I think the aluminum people have the right idea 
in getting their messages across to the people who 
really count. This type of press party is really 
effective, as Carl Kiekhaefer will attest. The Merc 
crowd throws a big bash like this every September 
and have a captive audience in showing off the 
new models. 


WITH THE SUMMER boating season in full swing, 
I want to take a few lines of space to again urge 
all the boating gentry to take it easy on the aqua- 
highways. We have a good record in Florida as far 
as boating safety goes, but accidents are still hap- 
pening. This is quite natural, since boating in Flor- 
ida is increasing in perspective just like auto traffic. 

We certainly cut down a great deal on boating 
accidents by being careful, observing safety rules 
put forth by the Florida Boating Council, and the 
U.S. Coast Guard, and by giving consideration to 
all boatmen. 

But I have one concern about which I would like 
to linger a bit. I know boating is fun time to most 
people. It is a chance to get away from it all, get 


with nature, and enjoy the exhilarating experience’ 


of being on the water. 

But one little thing gripes me a lot . . . and that’s 
excessive drinking by some boaters while engaging 
in the sport. Now, I know I'll start getting some 
letters about being a prude, a starchy conservative, 
and maybe some other words, but I have seen too 
many recent examples of people drinking while 
running a boat, and it is just as dangerous, perhaps 
in some ways even more dangerous, than drinking 
while driving a car. 

I saw a recent incident on the St. Johns River of 
a drunken boatman demolishing his boat against 
a pier acting like a cowboy on the range. He banged 
some people up, ruined his boat, smashed a portion 
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of the dock and got himself entangled in a pretty 
hefty lawsuit. 


All of which is absolutely sophomoric. Okay, have 
a good time when you're boating, but lay off the 
booze if it gets you fried to the gills and you en- 
danger the health, happiness and all-around fun of 
everyone else on the water. 


I am in hopes the Boating Council, Sheriff’s pa- 
trols and Coast Guard auxiliaries will really crack 
down on chronic drinkers in boats. Nothing is more 
irritating than a crude drunk on the water. And 
nothing is more dangerous. 


The issue of boating safety is a nation-wide one. 
The nation’s pleasure boatmen realized long ago 
they would have to work hard to keep their sport 
safe. And the record has been a good one . . . there 
are less boating deaths today than there were 10 
years ago, despite the increase in boating activity. 


In Florida a lot of credit for a good safety show- 
ing must go to education programs put forth by 
out Boating Council and the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


The CGA enrolled nearly 150,000 novice boat- 
men in their free boating education programs last 
year. The USCGA courses, an eight-lesson bloc 
and a condensed, two-lesson version, stress rules of 
the road, emergency procedures and precautions 
and basic boat handling. 


U.S. power squadrons taught nearly 120,000 per- 
sons last year, according to a report from the Out- 
board Boating Club of America. These courses 
range from rudimentary beginning courses to highly 
technical ones. The first five USPS courses must 
be taken in sequence. In 1966, some 70,000 persons 
took the piloting course—first of the series—and 
20,000 more went on to the second, but only 1,000 
earned the coveted Navigator certificate for the 
last and most difficult of the courses. USPS also 
taught specialized “elective” courses in sailing, 

(Continued on next page) 


Skipper Bunny Sterling leads the 
shrimp boat race by five lengths 
during Fernandina Beach contest. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
weather, engine maintenance and marine electron- 
ics to more than 14,000 students last year. 


These programs, and similar instructional and 
education courses by our own Florida Boating 
Council, are great. They give the novice boatman 
a start in the right direction towards good boating 
habits and safety, and believe me, with the steady 
increase of boating in Florida, these safety pro- 
grams are almost a “must.” Matter of fact, I don’t 
think it would be a bad idea if the Legislature 
consider such a program as a prerequisite to ob- 
taining a boat driver’s license. There are many 
persons against a boat driver’s license, and I may 
be one of them, but if boating continues its rapid 
growth in Florida, and if our waterways really 
become congested, you can bet some measure of 
this type will be considered. 


I might be in favor of it if the monies received 
from such licensing would go back into boating 
safety programs and be used for better boating, 
such as more ramps, campsites, marine facilities, 
etc. But I would be dead set against using the 
monies for any other purpose. 

Well, that’s whistling in the dark anyhow. It will 
be a long time before any such legislation is con- 
sidered, so in the meanwhile let’s keep our boating 
safety record in Florida a good one. Soon as it gets 
bad, look for laws to come out of pigeon holes. 


I'LL BET YOU’vE seen just about every kind of 
boat race there is in the world, haven’t you? But 
how many have seen a shrimp boat race? 

Had one not long ago at Fernandina Beach, and 
this is a riot, man, sheer riot. Those chug-a-lug pot- 
bellied scows have plenty of power for huntin’ 
shrimp and they can kick up a pretty good wake 
when it comes to racing one another, too. 


When shrimp boats race, you keep a good dis- 
tance away from them, if you’re following in a 
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small boat. These cats aren’t the greatest going 
from full speed ahead to full speed ’tuther way, and 
if you happen to get in the way you'll get swallowed 
up like the whale feasted on Jonah. 

The shrimp boats raced from the famous marine 
Welcome Station at Fernandina Beach to a desig- 
nated buoy in the river and return. The big huskies 
churned the surf at a good 20-25 knots, and that’s 
pushing a lot of water for a shrimper. The trophy 
was won by skipper Bunny Sterling, who was 
piloting the “Chickadee,” owned by D. S. Peterson. 
Sterling won the silver (No pun intended) by a 
good five boat lengths ahead of the other chuggers 
and a goodly crowd was on hand to cheer him in. 


SURTAX, no surtax, war or no war, Miami’s In- 
ternational Boat Show back in January was once 
again “bigger and better than ever.” The crowds 
flocking to the event gave strong evidence that 
Florida and only Florida is the place to hold a show 
of this kind, especially in January or February. 

True enough, they all claim New York is the big 
show, and I suppose we'll have to admit that is so 

. if you can get to it through the ice and snow. 

Same holds true for the National Sporting Goods 
Association in Chicago every February. For the past 
two years many exhibitors, visitors, and potential 


buyers have been snowed out of Chicago. It is great 


to hold a show like this in the big metropolitan 
areas, where they claim “the action is,” but you 
can’t get much action when airplanes, trains, busses 
and autos are stalled in huge drifts of snow. 

But back to the Miami show. Seems a lot of em- 
phasis this year has been placed by all manufac- 
turers on the inboard-outboard rigs. Evinrude had 
a beautiful display of their new outboards, but 
standing right in the middle of the exhibit on cen- 
ter stage was a magnificent 19 foot I-O cruiser. 
True, you had to navigate through a swatch of out- 
boards to get to it, but there was no doubt which 
bit of merchandise was holding prime spot. © 
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Longear Sunfish 


A MOST FRESH water anglers know, a bream is 
not just a bream. There are at least nine 
species of native sunfishes, or panfishes, that attain 
catchable size in Florida, although not all of them 
are distributed statewide. They include bluegill, 
redear (shellcracker), warmouth, spotted sunfish 
(stumpknocker) and black crappie (speckled 
perch)—all of which are found throughout the 
state; redbreast and flier, which range only as far 
south as central Florida; and two species found 
only in the panhandle, rock bass and longear sun- 
fish. 

The longear is very popular in northwest Flor- 
ida—and one of the most colorful members of his 
tribe. It is identified by long, thin ear flaps with 
bright blue margins. The body is bluish to olive 
above and orange to deep yellow below. The sides 
are often flecked with blue and yellow and the face 
is orange with irregular blue lines that extend 
onto the cheeks. 

Maximum length is about six inches—and occa- 
sionally a little longer—for the longear, which 
ranges from the Dakotas east to the upper St. Law- 
rence River and south to Texas and the Gulf drain- 
age of the Florida panhandle. It is a stream-type 
fish, found in rivers, creeks and flowing spring 
runs. 

The fish most likely to be confused with the 
longear, where they both occur, is the redbreast, 
another brightly colored, stream-loving panfish 
with a fairly long ear flap. But the redbreast’s ear 
flap is solid black (no colored border) and its 
breast is really red, or a bright orange. 

Sometimes, common names for the redbreast and 


Light tackle anglers take Longears around stumps and snags 
with various artificials—poppers and flys: spinners and 
small spoons. And natural bream foods—worms and crickets. 
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The Longear is a brightly colored panfish found in the streams 
of the Florida panhandle. Its facial lines and the blue margin 
on the ear-flap are good field marks—the underpart is orange. 


longear are used interchangeably. “River bream” 
may be the name for either—or both—species in 
some localities. And along the Choctawhatchee 
River, longears are commonly dubbed “chinkapin 
bream,” a colloquial name that is also applied to 
the flier and to the dollar sunfish, a small bream 
which, although found statewide, is unimportant as 
a game fish. So, it is easy to see that local names 
for fish can be confusing. 

Longears spawn much like the other panfishes. 
They prefer a clean sand or gravel bottom. In the 
spring the male fans out a shallow nest, or bed, 
which he guards until his truelove comes along. 
When the water temperature warms to 68-70 de- 
grees F., the female deposits her eggs in the nest 
and the male fertilizes them simultaneously as the 
two engage in an energetic side-to-side shimmy. 
The fry, when hatched, are guarded for a time but 
soon wander off into the protection of a grassy 
shoreline or fallen treetop, where they feed, hide 
from hungry fish and turtles, and grow quite rap- 
idly. 

Studies show the longear feeds on the usual 
bream foods, including aquatic and other insects, 
worms, small crustaceans and mollusks, and a few 
small fishes. They are surface feeders, too, so small 
artificial lures like popping bugs, flies and spinners 
will take them, along with other bream. 

It is a fact, however, that the greatest number 
of longears are caught on cane poles with worms 
or crickets—the universal method of catching a 
mess of bream (of any species) in a hurry! 

Fishing at night in the panhandle streams will 
often produce nice strings of longear and red- 
breast, which seem to feed after dark more than 
other panfishes. 

Longear sunfish are as tasty from the skillet as 
any fish found in Florida. Their flesh is firm, white 
and distinctly sweet. Pity the fellow who says he’s 
tried it and doesn’t enjoy greasing his chin with a 
mess of pan-friend “river bream”—preferably 
cooked over an open fire right on the riverbank 
and served with plenty of hushpuppies and hot 
coffee. He’s sick! © 
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White, bone-like gar scales have many novelty uses—including spelling out article titles. 


Floridas Primitive Survivor 


ugly, unappealing and unwanted—yet they’re here to stay 


LTHOUGH I HAVEN’T seen any anglers protesting at 
the “down-with-gar” level, this species is un- 
doubtedly the most unpopular fish living in Florida 
waters. Much of its reputation, like the alligator’s, is 
based on its evil appearance. And judging on appear- 
ance is a shallow way of arriving at decisions. 

Controversial character or not, the gar, like the 
bowfin (See FLorma Witpiire, April 1968 issue), 
has been around since coal started forming. And it 
will still be around 2,000 years hence—when the 
supply of coal is exhausted. 

For one, the gar, like an ordinary fish, absorbs 
oxygen through its gills. But when there is no more 
oxygen in the water and other fish start hurting, the 
gar can rise to the surface to gulp a supply of fresh 
air into its lung-like air bladder. While other fish 
are perishing, the gar (and bowfin) utilize this 
ancient breathing mechanism, all the while making 
gluttons of themselves on their gasping neighbors. 
They can live for hours out of water, too. 

And while the scaly armor cuts down on speed and 
agility, it does make the grown gar virtually impreg- 
nable to those predators—with the exception of the 
alligator—which would do it harm. 

Add the massive egg-laying ability (a 47 incher 
can carry up to 8% pounds of eggs) and you can 
readily see that this is not a fish to be dismissed 
lightly. These eggs, by the way, stick to weeds and 
do not normally sink to the bottom where they can 
be smothered by siltation or muck. 


According to how you look at it, the world is 
blessed—or cursed—with 13 species of gars, all 
crowded into a relatively small geographical area 
which includes Cuba, the West Indies, and Central 
and North America. 

In the States, the nine species are all found east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Gars need little introduction to most anglers. 
They’re lean and lanky, have an awe-inspiring set 
of teeth in their elongated bills, dorsal fins are set 
well back, and the hide is the toughest imaginable. 
The heavy, diamond-shaped ganoid scales join in a 
ball and socket arrangement with each other pro- 
viding an armorplate which, on a big gar, can dull 
your knife or make your hatchet bounce. 

These heavy scales are proof that the gar is an 
old-timer, for, through the ages, as fish became more 
agile and speedy, thinner scales developed. 

Florida has four species of gars, which, for many 
people, are four too many. Two species, the alligator 
gar and the northern spotted gar, are confined to the 
panhandle area only. The Florida spotted gar and 
the longnose gar are widespread throughout Florida 
with the exception that the longnose gar does not 
go into southernmost Florida. 


Florida’s common gars are the longnose, top, and Florida 
spotted gar. These species differ in bill size, the color 
pattern, and size. Longnose gar will reach a length up to 
60 inches—twice as long as the spotted gar’s full growth. 


Photos By Art Hutt 
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Giant of the gar family, the alligator gar reportedly reaches 
20-feet length, but 10-feet maximum is a lot more realistic. 


By ART HUTT 


The alligator gar (Lepisosteus spatula) is the 
biggest and meanest fish in Florida—and in the 
States, for that matter. This wide-billed toughy 
hangs around in the Choctawhatchee River and is 
frequently fished for by strong anglers with salt- 
water tackle and a big mullet impaled on a treble 
hook. Apparently this bruiser is more tolerant of 
brackish water than the other species and is a little 
more of a scavenger—a heat indicator from a Diesel 
engine was found in one of them. 

While one source suggests they reach 20 feet, a 
more realistic size is a maximum of ten feet. The 
current world’s hook and line record is a 279 pound, 
7-foot 9-inch Goliath caught in the Rio Grande River 
of Texas back in 1951. 

Talking about size, the Cuban gar must be the 
biggest deterrent to moonlight skinny-dipping in 
Castro-land for it reaches a length of 12 feet. 

The other panhandle dweller is the smallish north- 
ern spotted gar (L. oculatus), somewhat similar to 
the Florida spotted gar. 

Which leaves the two most common species— 
easily separated by the coloration and the size and 
shape of the bill. 

The Florida spotted gar (L. platyrhincus) has a 
wide, nearly duck-bill-like schnozola which to me 
always appears as though it were “built-in” in con- 
trast to the longnose gar’s bill which looks like it 
was a tacked-on afterthought. Overall color of the 
spotted gar is a light olive-green on top shading to 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


a whitish-yellow below. Its dark spots are a give- 
away to species identification. Maximum length is 
about 30 inches. 

The longnose gar (L. osseus) has a much longer 
and narrower Durante-like extension and it lacks 
the big obvious spots of the Florida spotted gar. Size 
goes up to five feet. 

In general, both of these gars spawn as early as 
February and continue into May. The females, much 
bigger than the males, are escorted by several males 
who go about their business in a great fertilizing 
frenzy of tail lashing and jostling of the female. Eggs 
are laid in weedy shallow water but if there is a 
lily-pad filled cove with floating islands, these island 
edges seem to be a favored spot. The sticky, green- 
tinted eggs, just smaller than a BB shot, cling to the 
weeds and moss. 

One researcher reports that a big female can lay 
close to 60,000 eggs, or about 3,000 eggs per pound 
of body weight. 

Upon hatching, the brightly colored little gars live 
on minute organisms, insects, and algae until they 
are about three inches long, and from here on out, 
fish flesh is their preferred food (except where cray- 
fish occur in great numbers). 

The longnose is a particularly rapid grower with 
males reaching 19 inches their first summer, females 
22 inches. Growth slows then, however, and a 41- 
inch longnose gar is about 11 years old. Regarding 
longevity, females have lived to be 22 years old. 

Gars become dormant when the water tempera- 
ture drops below 45 degrees, but at other times they 
bask loglike near the surface, or slowly fin along 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
looking for an unwary dinner. No speed merchants, 
gars resort to their own patience and to the careless- 
ness of other fish. 

They stalk their prey, unhurried and relentless, 
changing over from one fish to another if one 
blunders more closely by. 

Or, it will lie motionless, awaiting an unsuspect- 
ing fish to come within range. 

Ideally, the gar maneuvers to place its bill close 
to and parallel to its meal. Then, in one fast body- 
whipping move, it grabs its prey from the side. Once 
in those wicked teeth, there is little chance of 
escape. 

After repositioning the fish, the gar swallows it 
headfirst. 

Since the size of its mouth opening is relatively 
small, the gar must resort to the smaller-sized fish 
that will make it through the throat passage. 

Which brings up the point—just what effect does 
the gar have on the sport-fish population? Most 
anglers condemn it wholeheartedly, basing their 
anger on that wicked set of teeth, that evil-eyed 
look, the heavy armor, and the gar’s propensity for 
lousing up expensive shiners. 

Thirty years ago, many biologists felt the same 
way, terming it “the worst single natural enemy of 
food and game fish.” 


But now, except in cases of extreme populations, 


this fresh-water billfish is looked upon with much 
more tolerance by professional fishery biologists. For 
there is no outstanding proof that the gar is the 
villain it is made out to be. 

The lack of agility works against the gar. Re- 
searching the feeding habits of a longnose gar, one 
observer watched time and time again while a gar 
started to stalk a small bass. The alert bass would 
swim backwards and outmaneuver the gar on all 
occasions. But bluegills were among the fish which 
seemed oblivious to the hunter’s approach and were 
frequently unable to get away. The bluegill is one 
fish that tends to overpopulate itself though, so the 
gar may be supplying a valuable service in keeping 
bluegill numbers down. 


Mike Diana, student aide from the University of 
South Florida, studied the gar before and after the 
combined seining and rotenoning treatment of Lake 
Griffin. Before the rotenoning, he found the gars 
dined almost exclusively on the fish most available— 
shad. When the shad population was decimated by 
the selective rotenone treatment, of the 271 stomachs 
Diana examined, a total of two largemouth bass 
showed up. There were 55 bream, 13 catfish, 17 
golden shiners, 3 eels and 143 fish too digested to 
identify. 

Currently, Joe Crumpton, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission biologist working out of the Eustis 
office, in investigating gar diets, has found that 70% 
of the stomachs examined contained shad. Where 
shad do not occur in numbers, however, as in clear 
lakes, the gars are showing a preference for crayfish 
and. fresh-water shrimp. 

When gars are captured, the percentage of empty 
stomachs is abnormally high. Of the 1,397 gar stom- 
achs Diana collected, 914 were empty. 

Which leads to speculation whether gars digest 
food rapidly or slowly. One biologist found that the 
spotted gar did not commence to digest their food 
before four hours, and that 91% of the digestion 
took place 44 to 47 hours later. Long-nosed gars 
under observation digested their meals twice as fast, 
however. 

Apparently gars can utilize food more efficiently 
than most other fish, probably because they do not 
move around rapidly and therefore do not burn up 
the “fuel.” It all goes into body building. The 
amount of food needed to support one lively bass 
is sufficient to support 2% gars. It is remotely pos- 
sible that gars are not as voracious as they are 
pictured. 

I’ve fished Florida since the early 30’s and it has 
never occurred to me to blame gars for a poor catch. 
I'll admit I’ve been aggravated along the Tamiami 
Trail where the spotted gars were so thick my line 
had trouble sinking, and I’ve said some unpleasant 
things when gars grabbed my last shiner or muti- 
lated a favored popping bug. Yet, I’ve literally 
speared them with one hand and caught decent bass 


Wicked set of needle-sharp teeth 
decorates Florida spotted’s bill. 


Photo By Art Hutt 
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Broad, heavy, alligator-like 
bill of the ‘gator gar has a 
double row of evil appearing 
teeth—two sizes side-by-side. 


with the other. My favorite central Florida lake 
offers as much sport spearing gars as it does in 
yielding bragging-sized bass, crappies, and bluegills. 


I could be dead wrong, but I don’t buy this gars- 
ruin-fishing bit. My personal opinion is that they’re 
a psychological, not a biological, problem. Perhaps 
we all tend to forget the many food items, other 
than bass, available to gars. A few are crayfish, 
freshwater shrimp, caledonians, minnows of many 
species, shiners, shad, etc. 


There’s agreement on this, however; gar eggs 
make fine bait and can keep your frying pan full 
of tasty bluegills. When gars are spawning, the 
bream can’t be far behind. They love these bite- 
sized tidbits. Actually these little hustlers are preda- 
tors on gars at this stage of the game. 


You can gather eggs from island edges or weeds, 
or, for a good supply, spear or knock on the head 
one of the egg-laden females. Put two or three eggs 
on a small wire hook, fish right where the spawning 
was, and use any extra eggs as chum. 


John Wooley, who lives on Dead. River between 
lakes Eustis and Harris, watches for the commotion, 
then dunks previously collected eggs. He uses a 
short cane pole so he can stay right on top of the 
action. If the commotion has died down, he fre- 
quently recreates it by lashing the water with a 
cane pole. Apparently the bream come running. 


But beware. Don’t fry any of the roe—it may be 
a treatment instead of a treat. The eggs are defi- 
nitely toxic and can sicken or kill chickens or mice. 
Dogs and cats will refuse an offering. When the 
seining of several central Florida lakes was going 
on, however, hog raisers took gars for their charges. 
None died, but this was possibly a matter of boiling 
and diluting the gars with the other slop that spread 
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the toxins too thin to affect the hogs. Obviously blue- 
gills can handle the situation. 

The same seiners kept hundreds of pounds of gar 
eggs frozen for bream bait but found no ready 
market for them. 

The white bone-like part (called ganoine) of the 
scales have many uses. Indians frequently used the 
largest scales for arrowheads as they are nearly per- 
fectly shaped and sized for that purpose. The skin 
and scales are so darn tough that some early Gulf 
coast settlers used them to cover their plow shares. 

While the plastic industry has cut into the novelty 
jewelry and knickknack scale trade, most well- 
equipped shell-shops still have jars of the scales on 
hand in all sizes and in oil-dyed colors. Scale shapes 
lend themselves to Christmas poinsettia patterns for 
place cards, matchbook cover designs, earrings, etc. 
Using a variety of colors glued into a mosaic-type 
pattern, I’ve seem some creditable Florida scenes 
rendered, but it takes more patience to do it than 
I'd have. 

Separating the gar from its scales isn’t easy. Dur- 
ing the 1952-1953 central Florida seining program, 
the commercial fishermen would haul a load of big 
gar to an isolated grove to leave the flesh rot out 
from under the skin. Then they’d collect the skins 
(ugh!) and knock the scales out of them. 

Another method used by a lady near Lady Lake 
was to boil the gar in drums, thereby separating 
the scales which would sink to the bottom. A 
Clorox dip bleached the scales and killed the odor. 

Gars can supply a lot of sport on a hook-and-line, 
a spear, or bow-and-arrow rig. 

Because of their bony beaks, gars are hard to 
hook so most serious anglers use a piece of piano 
wire formed into a slip noose and with a small 
shiner threaded onto the wire. When a gar sticks his 

(Continued on next page) 
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Gar eggs, left, are about BB-shot size. Two or three on a hook fished where gars 


have spawned can keep bream bouncing your bobber. These eggs were collected 
in the moss around a floating island in the lily pads. A gigged gar, right, resents 
getting the shaft, and barbs will frequently fail to hold during such activity. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
snout into the noose to mouth the bait, a jerk on the 
line will tighten it around the gar’s bill. 

For real thrills though, there’s nothing like stick- 
ing a stout gig into a gar—which is perfectly legal 
in Florida waters. Under Wildlife Code No. 165-9.01 
titled General Methods of Taking Fresh Water Fish 
it states, “. . . Non-game fish, other than catfish, 
may be taken by manually operated spears, gigs, 
snatch hooks or bow and arrow from a boat or from 
shore during daylight hours from the waters of the 
State, except in waters where this activity is pro- 
hibited by local law.” The spearing of any kind of 
fresh water fish while swimming or diving is 
prohibited by a recent rule change, except during 
organized “garfish rodeos” permitted by the Com- 
mission through special arrangements. 

I took my ten-year old, Larry, out to Lake Yale 
recently—and he is begging to go back again. I 
sharpened the five-prong spear I used many years 
ago, fitted it with a stocky five-foot handle and a 
length of cord. We didn’t see any gars spawning at 
the time, although we found eggs around a floating 
island, but many gars were cruising the shallow 
shoreline—quite a sight against the white sand and 
patches of weeds. Naturally the biggest one got 
away but Larry stabbed many of both species 
(while I poled the boat). 

We tried a bow and arrow, too, but had as much 
luck with it as we do on dry land. 

The spearing specialist, Clyde Denzer of Tavares, 
uses a ten-foot piece of electrical conduit for his 
spear handle. It must work, for Denzer accounted 
for 1,002 gars for a Sears contest several years back. 
Largest was a 5934-incher. 

As far as an aid to better fishing, such removal is 


questionable but it is a fascinating experience and a 
genuine satisfaction when the spear sinks home. 

Gar control is difficult. When concentrated in 
places like the Tamiami Trail canals, they can be 
controlled by electro-shocking, but the physical 
exertion of scooping up the shocked fish is a limiting 
factor. Back in the 30’s, a Louisiana biologist de- 
signed a trap that worked on the principle that gars 
could not bend their bodies enough to make the 
right-angle corners while other fish could. And, 
working in fairly deep water, North Carolina biolo- 
gists sucecssfully dynamited gars, removing 3% 
tons from one area while killing only 8.3 pounds of 
gamefish. They gave it up for it was costly in rela- 
tion to benefits derived, there was danger to per- 
sonnel, and complaints from people who wanted to 
dynamite, too. With our shallow water (the ex- 
plosive energy is forced up in shallow water) and 
soft bottoms (which would additionally absorb the 
thrust), the idea would not be practical in Florida 
anyhow. 

Of course, the best control could be clean water, 
| oy bh Hee Sooo 

I'll confess I didn’t try a gar fillet. Yet ve read 
that they’re preferred in some of the Gulf states, and 
I’ve been told that much gar meat ends up in 
markets or restaurants under another name. I don’t 
know whether these days are past but gar barbe- 
cues, with the critters lying on wires stretched 
over hot coals—were popular in Louisiana parishes 
at one time. 

Maybe there isn’t too much to be said in favor of 
the gar. However, it can supply sport, possibly food, 
and novelties. 

And it sure makes a good conversation piece 
among fishermen. @ 
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NCE AGAIN WE HAVE witnessed the miracle of 

spring and entered another fun-filled summer 
in Florida. This is a time of renewal of life among 
the varied plant and animal communities that help 
make our state so beautiful and enjoyable all year. 
It is a time for us to take a few breaks from our 
busy lives to enjoy nature, to study its intricacies, 
and more than these, to ponder the conservation 
and recreation needs of our growing state. 

As we wish for the good life, which Floridians 
associate so closely with the great outdoors, let us 
also work toward that goal so that all our citizens 
and visitors may enjoy fresh, clean air and water, 
unlittered beaches, parks, woodlands and_high- 
ways, and continued good fishing in our lakes, 
streams and coastal waters. Each of us can help his 
state meet these fundamental needs. Each of us 
must help. 

I urge young people to study their surroundings. 
Between the excitement of baseball games and the 
noisy fun of vacation parties this summer, take 
some time to become better acquainted with nature. 
Get out into the fields and forests. Take long walks 
along deserted beaches. Have a close look at the 
life-giving earth and sea—and marvel at their pro- 
ductivity. 

Learn to look and to listen .. . and to read. Good 
nature guidebooks are inexpensive, yet they pro- 
vide a wealth of knowledge and easy keys to iden- 
tification of living things—hbirds, fishes, trees, but- 
terflies, reptiles, amphibians, even toadstools. You 
might try painting, photographing or collecting 
some of what you find. In any event you will dis- 


There is much to do and see in Florida’s great, sunny backyard. 
And there is much to learn—and many things to be done to keep 
the state beautiful, productive and attractive—for the future. 
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Governor's 
Message 


By CLAUDE KIRK, Governor 
State of Florida 


cover more about the delicate interworkings of 
nature with every outing—and you will have fun 
doing so. But most important of all, you will better 
understand how you fit into the total picture, and 
perhaps you'll gain insight into some of your state’s 
problems and objectives in natural resource con- 
servation. 

At every opportunity discuss outdoor topics with 
professionals—wildlife officers, park rangers, con- 
servation patrolmen, foresters, soil conservation 
agents, county agricultural agents, water manage- 
ment and flood control people, and outdoor writers. 
While learning from them, let them know you 
appreciate their efforts. 

To parents, teachers and community leaders I 
would simply say, Help instill in our young people 
a sense of the vital importance of protecting Flor- 
ida’s wealth of natural resources. Teach them that 
such assets as timber, water, wildlife, minerals and 
public lands are not ours to consume entirely, to 
waste, or to despoil; that we must use these re- 
sources wisely and pass them on to those who come 
after us. 

And above all, set a good example. Be a con- 
cerned, well-informed, active conservationist your- 
self. 

A water shortage is of grave concern in parts of 
Florida. It has not only endangered forests and 
wildlife; it is seriously affecting crops, livestock— 
and people. Unless we get more rain over the next 
several years there will not be enough water to go 
around. Please don’t waste precious water. Pray 
that conditions will not worsen; that the rainfall 
will be sufficient to keep our state green and beau- 
tiful, our water tables at safe levels, and our fish- 
ing lakes full. 

So, as we enjoy the bounties of nature this sea- 
son, whether we’re fishing, swimming, hiking, 
cruising, horseback riding, studying birdlife, or just 
plain relaxing in the shade in our own back yards, 
let’s not forget our individual responsibilities for 
helping to conserve Florida’s great wealth of nat- 
ural resources and preserve her splendid scenic 
beauty for another day ... another year... an- 
other generation. @ 
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Alligator or Caiman? 


facts about the 


dis 


1 


llegal and legal” 


By GENE SMITH 


ROM TIME TO time the question, “Which is it?” arises when 
the wildlife officer is confronted with one of the crocodilians 
found in Florida. Is it an alligator, a crocodile or a caiman? To 
the uninstructed this can be particularly confusing if the spec- 
imen is small—under five feet. But there are ways to identify 
not only live specimens but “green” and tanned skins as well. 
First, we can reasonably assume that since the American 
crocodile is uncommon in Florida we'll only be dealing with 
alligators and caimans. Besides, most students of nature can 
tell the diffierence between alligators and crocodiles, or even 
photographs of them, simply by comparing the shapes of their 
snouts and their dental arrangements. The ’gator’s nose is 
blunt, broad and rounded whereas the croc’s is long, slender 
and pointed. The fourth tooth from the front in the lower jaw 
of the ’gator is concealed when its mouth is closed but the 
croc’s lower fourth tooth is exposed when its jaws are shut. 
Then into the picture come the caimans, of which thousands 
are imported live into Florida annually and sold to the public 
as “baby alligators” under a bit of false, but legal advertising. 
It should not be surprising that caimans have been intro- 
duced into the waters of central and southern Florida. How 


These ladies handbags are both made of crocodilian 
leather. The one at top is caiman, the bottom one 
is genuine alligator. Notice tiny spots on caiman 
leather. Scales appear enlarged on opposite page. 
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does one separate these Latin imports from the Real McCoy, 
the Florida Alligator? Can a legally owned caiman, or caiman 
skin, be distinguished from an illegally taken alligator, or 
alligator skinP The answer, says game biologist Larry Martin, 
Ocala, is “yes.” 

Martin, in consultation with Ross Allen, world famous her- 
petologist and founder of Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute at 
Florida’s Silver Springs, has demonstrated and described a 
method of separating alligators from caimans, or hides there- 
from, by two simple checks which can be made in the field, 
even at night with the aid of a flashlight or automobile 
headlight. 


The primary test involves the presence or absence of little 
clear spots, or vacuoles, on the belly scales. Both the Spec- 
tacled and Brown caimans have the clear spots. Alligators do 
not. (See illustrations. ) 


The secondary test consists of counting the number of 
undivided scales along the bottom (ventral) surface of the 
tail. They begin roughly halfway between the vent and the end 
of the tail. The caimans have 23 or less undivided ventral scales 
while the alligator has 24 or more at least 86% of the time, 
according to Martin’s investigation of over 600 alligator and 
caiman skins. 


While the belly scale spots admittedly show up better on 
tanned leather than they do on “green” caiman skins or live 
specimens, they are detectable on both the latter if the light 
angle is right. They show up as tiny dents. 


The scale spot test is obviously the most dependable of the 
two since it will work all the time, whereas if any portion of 
the tail being examined is missing—due to injury or careless 
skinning technique—the scale count method cannot be accu- 
rately used. 


The Spectacled Caiman is the species most often encoun- 
tered in Florida, It is so named because of prominent bony 
structures around the eyes, particularly the ridge across the 
nose just in front of the eyes. It resembles the nose piece of 
eye glasses. 


Once the careful observer gets both the Spectacled Caiman 
and the Florida Alligator together for close comparison—of 
color, scale and facial differences—he should have no trouble 
correctly identifying either live reptile or mounted specimen 
thereafter, even singly. But a hide? That could be different. 
Better study Martin’s “spot check” and “tail scale count” 
methods of identification. And remember: Color alone is a 
poor indicator of crocodilian species. It may be altered. An 
officer cannot depend upon color alone when identifying a 
hide. 


Remember also that if the hide in question is over five 
feet in length you can pretty well forget about caimans. Most 
never exceed that length in Florida. (About 8 feet is tops in 
their native habitat.) Old male alligators, however, commonly 
grow to lengths of 10 and 12 feet. Ross Allen once examined 
one just over 16 feet and currently has on display a 14-foot, 
3-inch specimen. The largest alligator on record is said to have 
measured 19-feet, 3-inches. @ 
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Alligator 


There are many ways to tell these interesting 


reptiles apart. The tail scale count, above, 


is fairly accurate but the obvious difference 
in belly scales, enlarged at right, is best of 


all. Alligator 
Still other differences are 


scales (at left) are smoother. 
illustrated below. 


Belly Scales 


Caiman 


Alligator 
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many sculpture styles of “wildlife” are created when 


\\ AI 
Roots become  Beauts 


By MAX HUNN 


ROOT ISN’T a root to Elliott Finck of Miami. In- 
A stead, the essential but usually uninteresting 
tree appendages provide interesting art materials. 

Finck, long fascinated by the weird twists nature 
develops in tree roots, began collecting the strangest 
ones he could find nine years ago. Today he turns 
them into elfin, sometimes other-worldly, figures of 
animals and people. Often his productions have 
ultramodern overtones. 

From the roots of lemonwood, buttonwood, pine 
and other trees he creates startling wood sculpture 
by merely developing designs created by nature. 
Naturally, he has to be able to see the potential. 
Otherwise he’d never recognize the art possibilities 
in a particular root. Elliott Finck obviously has no 
vision trouble. From the weird tree roots he fashions 
birds (flamingos and eagles), cows, monkeys, poo- 
dles, bears, goats and lions. 


Above are shown a few samples of beautiful 
root sculpture by Elliott Finck. At left he 
wheels another load of tree roots to studio. 
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Finck creates his art objects in his ex-fruit pack- 
ing house-studio on the southern outskirts of Miami. 
He explains his unusual art thusly: 


Elliott's “Feeding Bird,” right, and 
“Alert,” above, are some examples how 
“roots can become beauts.” The photo 
above shows styles of tree root art. 
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Photos By Max Hunn 


“The root itself already bears the image of what 
it should become as art. I merely try to emphasize 
the basic form, altering Nature’s design as little as 
possible.” 

While he minimizes the alterations, it’s obvious 
the ultimate image originates in Finck’s imagination. 
Anyone seeing his stockpile of future art objects 
realizes this. To the average viewer they’re just 
roots. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Before becoming a root artist, Finck was a free 
lance designer, decorator—specializing in window 
displays—and an engraver. Each of his former pro- 
fessions is useful in his current pasttime. He first 
studied art at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and from this basic foundation developed his own 
artistic interests. 

Already his root art has attracted attention at 
local art shows, where he displays regularly but 
doesn’t enter any competitions—because the shows 
have no special category for his root art. 

Finding a potential art object, Finck begins de- 
veloping its artistic shape. This sometimes means 
adding a leg to an animal, or, perhaps, a head. But 
he doesn’t go into detail with his additions. Each 
assist to Nature matches the original so closely that 
only close inspection shows the difference. 

Each root requires individual treatment. Some 
require shortening; others, trimming. Bases usually 
must be added. Finck cleans the roots and if they’re 
badly discolored he stains them to provide uniform 
coloration. Using plastic wood he also repairs ex- 
tremely bad cuts and breaks. 

Because many of his art roots are semi-petrified 
and therefore unusually hard, working with them 


requires extreme care—both to protect the root and 
the tools, a wide variety of which are required. 
Finck’s tools—usually adapted from other purposes 
—range from wood rasps, for rough shaping, to 
electric drills, some very small. He also uses surgical 
scalpels for particularly delicate shaping. Tool 
breakage is great. 


Producing one of his art objects depends upon 
many factors. The time needed varies. They’re 
never turned out fast in mass production style. 
Finck spent a day carving and polishing a petrified 
pine knot into a prancing circus horse and rider. 
Other objects have taken longer—the longest, 
three days. 


The artist also adapts large tree roots to flower 
displays. And he makes artificial trees, complete 
with plastic blossoms so natural that one New York 
department store employee endeavored to plant one 
of his “apple blossom trees.” It takes three days to 
produce an “apple tree,” most of the time being 
spent in drilling holes for each individual stem. 


Elliott Finck daily turns roots into beauts. It’s 
not expensive, says he, just time consuming. But 
the artistic rewards are surprising considering his 
basic materials. @ 


“Cattle—in various actions” is the title, 
at left, of tree root art arrangements. The 
start, below, of Elliott's tree sculpture. 
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Public Domain 


conclusion 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


HERE IS LITTLE DOUBT that the greatest concentra- 

tion of untapped wealth in the United States is 
located on public lands in northwestern Colorado, 
northeastern Utah and southwestern Wyoming. It 
has been buried for eons of time, and was unknown 
to Lewis and Clark, Jed Smith, Jim Bridger, Zebu- 
lon Pike, Fremont and the “forty-niners” heading 
for the California gold fields. This wealth was not 
in beaver hides, buffalo robes, gold or virgin tim- 
ber. It is oil shale. 

With the exception of some westerners, oil cor- 
porations, state and Federal employees and certain 
conservation leaders, few people have any real 
knowledge regarding the vast store of oil shale on 
the public lands in the above named western states. 

The estimated value has been placed at $300 
billion. This amount of wealth is enough to stagger 
the imagination. The potential benefits which could 
be derived, if properly safeguarded, reach into in- 
finity. The potential revenues from this oil shale 
would be enough to pay off the Federal debt. It 
could pay the cost of cleaning up the pollution in 
all our lakes and streams, help rehabilitate eroded, 
worn out, burned-over lands, restore range lands, 
become a potent factor in slum clearance. This tre- 
mendous wealth in a nonrenewable resource could 
be used to re-establish the renewable resources 
which have become chronic stepchildren of our 
affluent society. It could create a better environ- 
ment for posterity. 

It is only natural that for many years private 
corporations and individuals have attempted 
through various and devious means to obtain title 
to these shale lands, or at least to gain some fat 
concessions. Nowhere in the world is so much raw 
wealth concentrated in one area, and it belongs to 
all of the citizens of the United States. The ques- 
tion is, how are the rights of the public to be pro- 
tected when this resource is finally exploited? How 
much will find its way to the Federal treasury for 
the common good—and not just to the coffers of 
private industry of the states where the shale is 
found? 

Placed under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
it was withdrawn from leasing by Executive Order 
in 1930, except for some pre-1920 mining claims, 
the legality of which are now being contested. 

The imminent leasing of the oil shale resources 
belonging to the Federal government under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 poses a major chal- 
lenge to the 46 states lacking this resource. (Alaska 
also has some). Under the present provisions of this 
Act, which was passed in an earlier period of our 
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a new look at the old 


history, more than half of the revenue from leasable 
minerals (5242%) is all allocated to the Reclama- 
tion Fund to finance dams and irrigation projects 
in only 17 western states served by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Another 3744% of the revenue is 
allocated to the state treasuries (states in which 
the minerals are extracted) under this law. Only 
the remaining 10% of the revenue from the mineral 
leases goes to the Federal treasury. 

In view of the fact that the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission is analyzing old legislation to 
bring the laws governing the public land belonging 
to all the people up to date, there are many who 
urge that the operation of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920 be amended to allow all of the states to 
share in the revenues of this resource. 

As stated before, there are not only many laud- 
able but also very necessary conservation projects 
which need substantial financing. I am of the opin- 
ion that they should have priority over all foreign 
aid and very possibly they should have preference 
over finding out what the moon is made of other 
than green cheese. 

We continue to compound our problems and are 
continually attempting to find the where-with-all 
to finance our mistakes. This oil shale money could 
well be used to rectify some of the past abuses in 
resource management instead of inventing new 
ones to overcome. 

All public land should be evaluated and given a 
destiny which fits its environment and productivity, 
as well as the many avenues of our social and eco- 
nomic welfare which revolve around them. This 
means that the National Forests, Parks, Refuges, 
Grazing Lands, scattered lands and those for ex- 
change should all be weighed on the scales of pub- 
lic interest. 

It is certainly a valid statement that the manage- 
ment of our public lands becomes one of the biggest 
and most important problems of the Twentieth 
Century. In pointing to the oil shale lands alone, 
it is evident that the Public Land Law Review 
Commission is not dealing with peanuts and parsley 
when values up to $300 billion are being considered. 
The revenues of the oil shale should be given a 
formula so as to benefit the fifty states. If these 
changes are not made, the treasuries of three 
states will be swollen beyond imagination while 
all the other 47 states will be on the outside looking 
in. The Reclamation Fund will be all warped out 
of shape with fantastic projects as how to spend it. 

The important thing at present is for all citizens 
to become alert to their equities and have enough 
gumption to insist that these equities be given 
equal consideration with those of any special in- 
terest groups. The public should educate itself as 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

to just what land classification means and demand 
that the Public Land Law Review Commission ful- 
fill these obligations. The goal of a stable public 
land tenure and management program can only be 
achieved by the repeal of many old laws, amend- 
ments to others and the enactment of some new 
laws. 


The opportunity is now here. If the public and 
state equities in these millions of acres of public 
domain and billions of dollars in wealth goes down 
the drain, the citizenry can only blame themselves. 


Why is there such an urgent need for some im- 
mediate decisions as to the custodianship, manage- 
ment, retention or disposal of the Nation’s public 
lands? An increasing human population, a sharply 
rising demand for more raw resources and for rec- 
reational space makes these decisions most urgent. 


It is well to refresh the public mind as to just 
what the people own by way of land areas. There 
is Federally owned land in every one of the 50 
states, in which all citizens have an equal equity, 
or ownership. In round figures this amounts to 
770 million acres, or one-third of the land area of 
the Nation. In Alaska there is over 265 million acres 
in Federal ownership, or 47% of all public owner- 
ship. In the 48 contiguous states there is approxi- 
mately 450 million acres in public ownership, or 
21% of the total area of the states. 


There are 27 agencies which administer these 
Federal lands. Some control only small acreages, 
and they increase on up to the Department of the 
Interior which has jurisdiction over 551 million 
plus acres. This in itself dwarfs many of the Euro- 
pean nations. It is an empire in itself and represents 
wealth beyond computation. 


The Bureau of Land Management, in the Depart- 
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All publicly owned lands should be 
re-evaluated and given the destiny 
befitting the environment and _ pro- 
ductive capacity of each tract. An 
obsolete law, like the 1920 Mineral 
Leasing Act, should be updated to 
give each state a share of the in- 
calculable wealth on public lands. 


ment of the Interior, looks after more land than any 
other Federal agency. At least it attempts to keep 
track of it. The lands which give this agency the 
biggest headache are some 180 million acres of re- 
sidual or generally scattered lands that no one 
homesteaded, or acquired a mineral claim on, or 
wanted to pay for. Congress has never given any 
clear directives on how to manage these lands as 
they have for the National Forests, National Parks 
or Grazing Districts. The administration of these 
residual lands is all bogged down in a mire of out- 
dated land laws, and Congress has approached its 
responsibility like some inebriant sneaking in the 
front door with his shoes off. 

These are some of the lands which the Public 
Land Law Review Commission is supposed to eval- 
uate and decide what their future will be. These 
orphan lands are a major part of their decision mak- 
ing. As previously stated: This is one of the most im- 
portant jobs of the century. To my mind there are 
few issues of public concern that can take priority. 

But what will be the attitude of this Public Land 
Law Review Commission? Will it have the back- 
bone and zeal to safeguard the interests of the 
Nation and all the people as a whole? Or will it 
tend to lean on that worn-out crutch that what is 
good for some special interests is also for the com- 
mon good? All interests will have to be balanced 
if a statesmenlike job is to be done. Nothing less 
than statesmenship will measure up in this in- 
stance. The decisions of Solomon were picayunish 
compared to the decisions facing the Commission 
if they do a good job. 

Just what alternatives can the Review Commis- 
sion consider? One is to dispose of all lands not com- 
mitted to a specific purpose to the states and 
private individuals. This has long been the ambi- 
tion of some of the so-called public domain states 
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and certain user interest groups. But if these lands 
could be readily turned over to the states, it would 
open the door to dismembering the national for- 
ests or the grazing units. Secondly, all lands now 
in public ownership could be retained by the Fed- 
eral government. There is a growing feeling for 
such a decision, but it has no central hardcore of 
leadership. As recreation space becomes more 
critical the idea of no sale will increase. Third, a 
national or universal system to classify all lands 
for their best long-term use could be established. 
This latter course is already in the process through 
temporary legislation and holds forth the greatest 
promise for the development of a national land 
pattern as well as a break-through of that age-old 
and chronic dilemma between retention and dis- 
posal. 

What is land classification? It means determining 
the best use or uses in relation to the land’s pro- 
ductivity for grazing, farming, lumbering, mining, 
recreation, or several of these; also urban develop- 
ment. The 1964 Classification and Multiple Use Act 
authorized the Department of Interior to classify 
lands for: (1) Retention and multiple use manage- 
ment by the government; and/or (2) Disposal for 
urban, commercial, or other appropriate local uses. 
BLM is engaged in this overall classification proce- 
dure. This should replace the case-by-case classifi- 
cation. Larger blocks should be classified for re- 
tention and multiple use. Scattered tracts should 
be used to satisfy pressures on the public land for 
exchange, community expansion, parks, etc. This 
temporary act, only recently extended, should be 
made permanent. 
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Some of the principal issues needing to be re- 
solved to achieve sound administration of the 


public lands are: The repeal of the 1872 Mining Act 
and placing all mineral development under the 
Mineral Leasing Act. No new claims should be 
allowed; old patents should be immediately regis- 
tered; patents should be given for use of surface 
and not the transfer of surface ownership. 


The Homestead and Desert Land Laws should 
be repealed. Today they only act as a subterfuge 
for getting Federal land at a minimum cost. After 
150 years there are no public lands that can sup- 
port a profitable agricultural settlement. Bureau 
of Land Management personnel could then spend 
their time to better advantage than they do now 
in examining and rejecting applications. 


There should be a clear-cut policy for the dis- 
posal of scattered lands which are not needed for 
public purposes. The new Public Sale Act gave 
adequate authority and it further requires local 
communities to plan and zone properly the areas 
to be transferred from Federal ownership. The 
Small Tract Act has resulted in a proliferation of 
unplanned and unsightly development without dis- 
posing of the lands needed for proper community 
expansion. 


The 1934 Taylor Grazing Act is a “single use” 
act (as the name implies). At best, it is a patch- 
work of compromises. The time is long past when 
its proven flaws and weaknesses should be cor- 
rected. Grazing of livestock is the primary use and 
the users of this resource dictate all its other man- 
agement. All other uses are subordinated, with 
recreation and wildlife receiving far too little con- 
sideration. Although both the land and the wildlife 
are public property, improper and illegal fencing 
work a hardship on antelope, to cite just one 
example of this point. 


Advisory boards in far too many instances are 
a misnomer, especially when they dictate policy 
and serve as administrators of land use. They 
should be set up on a multiple use and representa- 
tive basis. Use permits should contain provisions 
for public access by other users of public lands. 
Grazing fees should be raised to comparable levels 
with private lands or at least the level charged 
by other Federal agencies. Grazing permits should 
not constitute a “right” to public land—only a 
privilege to use it. Improvements placed on public 
lands should be paid for by the government, not 
the grazing permittees, since such capital invest- 
ment tends to develop a “right” to ownership 
rather than a privilege of use. 


These residual public lands are often scattered 
and intermingled with private ownership. There 
should be an exchange law so that better blocking 
could be obtained to benefit public and private 
management. @ 


| Fish Management Notes 


FS POPULATION checks in the Peace River were 
intensified this year in order to document fish re- 
covery and re-invasion after last year’s massive 
phosphate slime pollution accident which almost 
annihilated the fishes of that south Florida stream. 

The results have been impressive, especially in 
the lower part of the river, according to Forrest 
Ware, Commission fishery biologist who heads the 
Peace River Study Project. 

“One sample, taken in a two-acre pool at Arcadia, 
yielded 591 pounds of channel catfish (67 fish) rang- 
ing in length from two to 30 inches,” said Ware. 
“The largest weighed 12% pounds. Ten snook were 
also collected in the sample and, as would be ex- 
pected with a dense population of large predatory 
fishes, few other small fishes were found,” he added. 

“Of course, this sample is an exception, but it 
does demonstrate rapid re-invasion of a stream if 
satisfactory habitat is available,” said the biologist. 

Satisfactory spawning activity of both bass and 
bream species was reported throughout the river 
in the spring. At one time 13 active bream beds were 
counted at the experimental deflector dam at Pio- 
neer Park in Hardee County. 

Costs of renovation and restocking of the Peace 
River have been borne by Mobil Chemical Company, 
owners of the phosphate mine at which the dam 
broke, filling the river with slime from Ft. Meade 
almost to Charlotte Harbor on the Gulf. Mobil en- 
gineers have since increased safety measures and 
surveillance at their facilities to insure against a 
repetition of the March 1967 accident. 


FIsHERY BIOLOGIST Edward A. Zagar, Mount Dora, 
was a guest lecturer at a recently concluded course 
on Natural Science of Central Florida offered at 
Orlando Junior College, Orlando. 

The course, consisting of 15 evening classes of 
three hours each and ten field trips, was co-spon- 
sored by the college and the Orange Audubon So- 
ciety, Orlando chapter of the National Audubon 
Society. It was offered as an elective course for 
college credit and as a noncredit course for any 
interested person. Forty-six enrolled, of whom 40 
were noncredit enrollees—scout leaders, teachers, 
garden clubbers and other interested community 
leaders. 

The popular course served as an introduction to 
various natural sciences and was aimed at teaching 
greater appreciation and concern for local natural 
resources. Subjects studied included Florida plants, 
animals and birds, seashore life, oceanography, in- 
vertebrates, geology, archaeology, land use practices 
and other topics. 

Zagar discussed fresh water fishes and fish man- 
agement and conducted a Saturday field trip to the 
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Fresh water fish and their management for sport fishing was 
one of the topics in the Natural Science course at Orlando 
Junior College. These small bluegills came from overcrowded 
pond—could never get bigger until fish population reduction. 


Commission’s Richloam Fish Hatchery in Sumter 
County. 

James M. Thomas, Chairman of the Biology De- 
partment, Orlando Junior College, and Joseph T. 
Beresheim, Chairman of the Youth Education Com- 
mittee, Orange Audubon Society, organized and di- 
rected the natural science course—the first held at 
OJC. Because of the excellent response it may 
become an annual event, according to Beresheim. 


RECENT CHANGES in commercial fishing regulations 
in Lake Okeechobee were announced by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Deleted from 
the Wildlife Code were: A rule which previously 
placed a 7-inch minimum size limit on channel cat- 
fish; and a rule which heretofore prohibited the 
placing of catfish traps within 500 feet of emergent 
vegetation. Changed was a rule which now permits 
a commercial fisherman to use up to 1,500 hooks 
during daylight hours and an unlimited number 
at night. The old rule permitted 1,000 hooks by day 
and not more than 1,500 per licensee at night. 

According to Lake Okeechobee Project biologist 
Lothian Ager, of Okeechobee, the total commercial 
catfish harvest in the lake is higher so far this year 
than for the same period last year. Likewise, sport 
fishing was reported as excellent this spring, both 
in the number and size of fish caught. 

The water level of the big lake is low and getting 
lower, however. Enormous quantities of water are 
removed for agricultural purposes and evaporation, 
too, takes a heavy toll. © 
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Cautious Game 


there are times when wild animals and birds appear to possess built-in danger 


warning systems—in addition to their natural “in-the-wild” instincts 


VERY ACTIVE or experienced outdoorsman knows 
E that among wildlife there are definitely periods 
during which animals and birds are happily or pur- 
posefully on the move, while on other occasions a 
forest will appear to be entirely devoid of life 
within. 

The late John Alden Knight held to the theory 
that all wildlife is subject to solunar influence, and 
that the position of the moon in relation to earth 
causes animals and birds to observe major and 
minor periods of activity as well as silent siestas. 

One thing sure, wild animals and birds can be 
conspicuous either by presence or absence, depend- 
ing on whatever wild wisdom influences their nat- 
ural movements. 

“Prior to last hunting season, I scouted my 
favorite hunting area on several week ends. Each 
time I saw bucks—big bucks—but once the hunting 
season opened I did not even get a glimpse of a 
buck,” one disappointed deer hunter recently told 
me. 

Another hunter—a waterfowl specialist—told how 
he had time and again observed rafts of ducks 
feeding and resting unconcernedly close to the 
shoreline of a large shallow-water lake just before 
the season opened, but with the first shots of open- 
ing day the birds moved out into open water and 
out of gun range. There they stayed—unapproach- 
able and flatly refusing to respond to expert duck 
calling and close to shore decoy setups! 

When there is no hunting pressure, deer will 
habitually use the same trails. In some places their 
passing to and from feeding areas creates shallow 
ruts in used trails. Come hunting season and the 
necessity to avoid man, the same deer will abandon 
these regularly traveled trails in favor of long ago 
chosen secondary routes. 

Further, if there is need to hide, deer have an 
uncanny ability to get maximum concealment from 
even a small clump of knee high meadow grass or 
juniper scrub. 

Most bedded bucks will stay put while hunters 
meander or even walk within a few yards of where 
the lone deer is. Only when a buck has reason to 
suspect that his whereabouts have surely become 
known to man, or scent-trailing dog, does the aver- 
age animal decide to forsake his chosen sanctuary 
and elect to either sneak away or make bold, 
speedy departure. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Long hours of bedding down do not put any food 
hardship on deer. Nature gave the white-tail an 
anatomy that enables the animals to opportunely 
eat and even store a food supply for later hours. 
Many a wise buck beds down for most or all of 
the daylight hours and feeds generally at night. 
While hunters walk the woods, the buck rests and 
digests his night-time meal in comparative safety. 

The mourning dove, one of our heaviest hunted 
upland game bird species, also seems to know when 
man can be safely disdained and when threat to 
individual safety is sufficient for undelayed de- 
parture. 

Striking examples occur regularly on the local 
trap and skeet range where I shoot once a week: 
The suburban range is open from noon until dark 
on Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Attend- 
ance is heavy and firing is almost continuous over 
both the trap and skeet layouts as scheduled relays 
succeed each other on firing lines. 

Yet, despite the booming of one or more shotguns 
every few seconds, numerous dove fly over the 
range. Time and again during an afternoon, a bird 
will lazily wing low across the established zones of 
gunfire rather than take a higher or longer flight 
course going or coming. It is not uncommon for a 
shooter to momentarily delay calling for his clay 
pigeon target, to permit a dove target to get safely 
past. 

Not so when hunting season opens! Then, the 
doves generally demonstrate caution concerning 
the guns and avoid potentially dangerous flight 
paths, even though the clay target shooting setup 
adheres to its single purpose, innocuous objective. 

Field studies convincingly indicate that black 
bear will almost always promptly flee a man stand- 
ing full height, but is less inclined to hastily depart 
if the detected human is sitting quietly, or other- 
wise offers a body outline at practically bear-eye 
level. (Expert bear hunters support this belief by 
citing instances where a crouching, cautious ap- 
proach within sure killing range of unmolested bear 
activity has paid off). 

What, exactly, makes for the difference in bear 
reaction to a man standing full height and one 
crouched close to ground or on all fours? You tell 
me. 

Wild caution seems to prevail wherever in the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
world wild game is hunted at one time or another 
by man. 

I have talked with tiger hunters of considerable 
experience. Without exception, all have experienced 
one or more occasions when, despite a perfect 
combination of conditions favoring the waiting 
hunter, a suspicious tiger would refuse to approach 
a bait, or even permit a glimpse, although making 
its nearby presence known by unmistakable sounds. 

Do wild animals and birds have a built-in danger 
warning system, other than instinct? At times, it 
would seem so. 


AmonG NEw Florida industries scheduled to start 
production will be a Ball Powder manufacturing 
plant, located in Wakulla county and operated by 
an affiliate company of the Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

Olin owns, among many holdings, Winchester- 
Western firearms and ammunition plants, along 
with the brand names “Ball Powder,” “Winchester” 
and “Western.” 

Technically, Ball Powder is a high density, pro- 
gressive burning type of smokeless powder, with 
the main nitrocellulose ingredient molded into 
sphere-like, smooth and rounded grains made in a 
carefully controlled range of sizes. 

Besides commercial use, Ball Powder is very 
popular with shooters who reload their fired ammu- 
nition cases. Types 500HS, 540MS, AA12S and 
AA20S are especially compounded for shotshell re- 
loading; types 230P and 630P for center fire pistol 
and revolver loads, and types 680BR, 748BR and 
the very versatile 7830BR are popular for center fire 
rifle cartridge reloading, the exact type being deter- 
mined by such factors as rifle caliber, desired bullet 
velocity and safe working pressures. (One or more 
authoritative reloading handbooks should always 
be consulted before any of the named Winchester 
powders—or any other powder—is purchased and 
used.) 

Heretofore, Ball Powder and certain other pro- 
pellents used in Winchester and Western brands 
of sporting ammunition and in much of the nation’s 
military ammunition have been manufactured in 
East Alton, Illinois. By 1970, this long tenure— 
even historic—plant will be closed and all future 
operations will be only at geographic locations that 
will permit industrial expansion. The East Alton, 
Illinois, plant long ago out-grew its home. 

The new Florida plant will be built on 1,740 acres 
close to St. Marks, the site being bounded on the 
north by U.S. 98, on the east by State Road 363, 
and on the west by the Wakulla River. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be completed and in 
volume production within two years. Construction 
alone will involve some 300 persons. 

The only buildings that will be visible from the 
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These white-tails can evidently tell it is not hunting season 
time—but merely an easy-going, comfortable “velvet” spring. 


main boundary road will be an attractive one-story 
building and a portion of a security building that 
will be used to expedite clearance for visitors. Some 
acreage will be improved, but most of the land 
purchased for the enterprise will remain in its 
naturalistic state. 

Plant operations will require about 250,000 gal- 
lons of water per day, which will be obtained from 
drilled wells. Waste water will return to the Wa- 
kulla River by way of Big Boggy Branch, a mean- 
dering creek that flows through the property and 
into the river. To avoid pollution of the river by- 
plant wastes, special equipment is being provided 
to give 98 per cent purification to waste water be- 
fore it is released for flow into the Wakulla. Biol- 
ogists and chemists, working in conjunction on the 
waste water flow problem, say that the remaining 
small percentage of effluence will not prove detri- 
mental to the ecology of the Wakulla River. 

Also of interest to shooters and to Olin stock- 
holders is the news that Olin will shortly absorb 
the W. R. Weaver Company, of El Paso, Texas, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of telescopic rifle 
sights. 

I was among Bill Weaver’s first consumer-pur- 
chasers when he started making telescopic sights, 
back in the 1930’s; his first market offering, the 
Weaver Model 330 scope sight, contributed to many 
happy hours afield. 

Currently, the Weaver firm manufactures 16 
models of scope sights and their necessary mounts 
and accessories. Essentially, Weaver’s brand name 
model manufactures, personnel, distribution and 
product policies will remain unchanged. 


For REASON VALID or whimsical, it is human na- 
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ture to at times want some item others profess 
desire to own. (If you doubt it, regularly patronize 
rummage sales and surplus goods auctions. Pick up 
or seriously examine a particular article and right 
away someone nearby will likely also show interest 
in it.) 

Shooters are similarly constituted. When avail- 
ability of a particular item becomes critical, most 
will go out and try to purchase it whether or not 
they may actually need it. 


At the moment, there is marked individual inter- 
est in acquisition of one or more popular handgun 
models. The created total demand far exceeds ship- 
ments to wholesale and retail distributors. 


Smith & Wesson handguns, for example, are com- 
ing through very slowly; only those dealers who 
long ago placed standing orders, or who otherwise 
have delivery priority, are getting even a semblance 
of normal deliveries of popular defense weapons 
like the .357 “Combat Magnum,” .38 “Chief’s Spe- 
cial” stainless or the .38 “Combat Masterpiece” 
model revolvers. 


The same story is substantially true regarding 


Colt manufactures, particularly the .357 Magnum 
caliber “Python,” .38 Special “Diamondback” and 


307 Magnum and .38 Special “Trooper” combat 
revolvers. 

Target models are even harder to come by. A 
major contributing factor in the American brand 
name current shortage is that priority manufac- 
turers must give to war contracts. Also, servicemen 
abroad are flooding American factories with indi- 
vidual orders for handgun models in which they 
have faith. The net result is production shortage. 

On rare occasions one encounters a dealer with 
an impressive stock of brand new handguns of 
Colt or Smith & Wesson manufacture. At a recent 
Gun Show in the Tampa Bay area an exhibitor 
from North Carolina had a display table stacked 
high with new Smith & Wesson handguns in just 
about any model and caliber catalogued. His asking 
prices were fair and, as might be expected, he did 
business. . . . As sometimes happens, I now look 
back on the contact with the sad realization I 
should have purchased two or three of the dis- 
played models—which, for some hazy reason, I 
now am fired up to own in factory fresh form. 

In all probability, brand name and brand new 
model handguns, like Colt and Smith & Wesson, 
will become even more scarce before they again 
become normally plentiful. © 


How Not to Get Lost 


By TED McCAWLEY, Remington Arms Company 


ANIC CAN TURN an otherwise rational man into 
P a pathetic caricature of himself in nothing flat. 
One not infrequent cause of such unreasoning hys- 
teria is getting lost in the woods. There are many 
well documented cases of hunters, fishermen, or just 
plain hikers who, after losing their way, have 
wandered in circles for hours or days only to find 
that for the whole time they were within several 
hundred yards of a stream or road which could 
have quickly led them to safety. In such cases, a 
man’s senses can be so dulled by fatigue and fear 
that he might not hear the noise of passing auto- 
mobiles or see their lights at night. 

A few simple precautions can prevent such near 
tragedies. Perhaps the most obvious one is to get 
a map of the area before you start your trip. Topo- 
graphic or aerial survey sheets are available from 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey or from local 
states or provinces for almost any location you 
might visit. 

Such natural features as streams, rivers, lakes, 
swamps, hills, ridges and mountains, plus an oc- 
casional logging road or trail, are the keys in true 
wilderness areas. In less remote sections, man-made 
boundaries such as highways, power or pipe lines 
and fences, complement the natural terrain as guide 
lines. Study your map and get these features 
firmly in mind before you start out. Then remember 
to take the map with you. 
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A reliable compass is a necessary adjunct to the 
map. In clear weather you can tell direction by the 
location of the sun or stars if you have to, but why 
take chances? 


Keeping track of where you are going is also 
important. It’s all too easy to wander aimlessly, par- 
ticularly when you are hunting, but the sensible 
outdoorsman starts out with an organized plan of 
where he is going and sticks to it. Then, even if the 
weather turns bad, he has some fixed landmarks 
in mind to help him find his way back to camp. 


Telling someone else where you are going is an 
often overlooked precaution. Of course it’s also im- 
portant to stick to your plans after you set out. 
People who are inexperienced in the out-of-doors 
should never go off alone and even the most expert 
nimrods should make it a point to get back to camp 
well before darkness sets in. 


It’s well to take certain additional measures to 
assist you if you should run into a storm or if you 
find yourself too far away to get home by dark. 
Know how to start a fire and take along a good 
supply of matches in a waterproof box. Dress prop- 
erly for the time of year and the local climate. 
Getting cold or wet can only add to your problems. 
Know how to build a simple lean-to and do so if 
the weather gets bad. Of course a good knife or 
a hatchet is a necessity for such chores. 

In the last analysis, not getting lost comes down to 
the exercise of applied common sense coupled with 
these few basic ideas. @ 
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SECRETARY of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall has lauded the 
Community AcTION ror NATURAL 
Beauty booklet issued by the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty 
as “an unusually useful handbook 
which should help citizens every- 
where in improving the environ- 
ment of the Nation.” 

The attractive 36-page booklet 
highlights six years work by the 
Committee. It was presented to 
President and Mrs. Johnson by 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, Com- 
mittee Chairman, at a_ recent 
White House ceremony. 

Community AcTION FoR Na- 
TURAL BEAuty is a “how to” book- 
let, describing in simple language 
what people can do to make their 
communities more livable and at- 
tractive. It is on sale for 40 cents 
per copy from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402. 


Hunting-Fishing Expenditures 


HUNTERS AND FRESH water fish- 
ermen contributed nearly $184 
million to Florida’s expanding 
economy during the fiscal year 
1966-67, according to W. B. Cope- 
land, Chairman of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Expenditures by hunters during 
this period were an _ estimated 
$27,317,649, while fresh water 
fishermen shelled out $156,472,- 
623, for a total of $183,790, 272. 

The expenditures by sportsmen 
in Florida are above the national 
average, estimated by a U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior survey 
of all 50 states to be $106,525,294. 

Both the national and state sur- 
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veys were based on expenditures 
of $6.03 per man-day of hunting 
and $4.98 per man-day of fishing. 
The Florida survey included both 
licensed and unlicensed sports- 
men, resident and non-resident. 

“During fiscal 1966-67, $2,838,- 
455 was spent in Florida for 
hunting and fishing licenses. Of 
the total expenditure mentioned, 
only this amount, plus special 
privilege hunt permit receipts, 
was received by the Commission 
to support the business of hunt- 
ing and fresh water fishing in our 
state,’ said Copeland. 

“Our survey of fishing pressure 
indicated that approximately half 
of our fresh water fishermen do 
not purchase a fishing license and, 
therefore, do not contribute to the 
support of their own sport,” he 
concluded. 


Florida’s Sun Filled Parks 


A COLORFUL NEW promotion map 
is now being issued by Florida 
State Parks, illustrating the va- 
riety of recreational and _ histori- 
cal facilities to be found in the 
Sunshine States’ park system. 

State Parks Director Bill Miller 
said the theme of the maps is, 
“Sun Filled Parks in Florida.” 
Fully 29 color photographs depict 
the system’s 62 parks and historic 
memorials. 

The large, full-colored location 
map almost fills one side of the 
publication, pinpointing each park 
in red. The map is the result of 
popular demand by tourists who 
want an easy-to-read guide to 
Florida State Parks. 

Miller said 100,000 of the maps 
have been printed. Copies may be 
obtained from parks or historic 


MOVING? 
If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 
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memorials, or by writing Florida 
State Parks, Collins Building, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 32301. 


Ducks Unlimited Spring Report 


RaIn IS ESSENTIAL for prairie 
waterfowl production this year, 
according to Ducks Unlimited, 
Canada. The past winter on the 
Canadian prairies was one of the 
warmest and shortest on record. 
Snowfall was very light and spring 
exceptionally early. Most of the 
run-off took place in late Feb- 
ruary and where there had been 
fall rains, the good frost seal pro- 
duced the most run-off possible 
from the available snow. 

In response to the early warm 
weather, ducks and geese ap- 
peared on the prairies in record 
time. Canada geese were in Mani- 
toba on March 7—as early as any- 
one can remember. 

Conditions are fair to good 
through the parklands, says DU, 
and given a normal year there is 
sufficient water to carry the 
waterfowl through to maturity 
there. On the grasslands the situ- 
ation is much less satisfactory. 
Southern Alberta is dry. Duck 
production there must come from 
Ducks Unlimited projects and 
other man-made water areas. 

In southern Saskatchewan a 
particularly serious situation ex- 
ists: There, in contrast to South- 
ern Alberta, there is sufficient 
water to attract the ducks to nest 
but a lack of deeper brood waters 
to see the young ducks on the 
wing. Good summer rains are 
essential if this area is to produce 
a duck crop this year. 


Hunting Stamp Artwork Entry 


Miss Fay Pucnu, 19740 Gulf- 
stream Road, Miami, is the winner 
of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s second annual 
wildlife management area stamp 
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Winning art entry “Break At Dawn” appears on 1968-69 management area hunting stamp. 


art contest, according to W. B. 
Copeland, commission chairman, 
Jacksonville. 

Miss Puch’s rendering of a 
whitetail buck and doe deer, 
titled “Break at Dawn,” is being 
reproduced on the 1968-69 man- 
agement area stamp. 

In addition to publication of her 
work, Miss Puch received $50.00 
cash award and a 3-year subscrip- 
tion to FLormpA WILDLIFE Maga- 
zine. 

The winning artist was born in 
Jacksonville. She studied art at 
Wesleyan Conservatory in Macon, 
Georgia, at Stetson University, 
DeLand, and at Harlod Hilton 
Studio, Jacksonville. 

Second place and a 2-year sub- 
scription went to J. M. Roever, 
Cocoa Beach. His entry featured 
a black bear and twin cubs. 

The third place entry, submit- 
ted by Aubrey C. Robbins, De- 
Funiak Springs, depicted a white- 
tail buck. Robbins received a 
1-year magazine subscription. 

This year’s entries were judged 
by noted wildlife artist and 
illustrator Richard E. Younger of 
Ft. Myers, whose “Heading for 
Cover,”—showing quail on the 
rise—won the first competition 
and graced the 1967-68 manage- 
ment area stamp. 

The $5.00 stamp is required in 
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addition to a regular hunting li- 
cense when hunting on Florida’s 
public hunt areas. They may be 
purchased at the offices of county 
judges. The stamp costs $2.50 for 
all children under 15. Florida 
residents 65 and over are exempt. 


Bald Eagle Sanctuary Lands 


A REPORT ISSUED by the Florida 
Audubon Society from its head- 
quarters in Maitland indicates a 
considerable increase in the acre- 
age of Bald Eagle Sanctuary lands 
in the state since last July when 
close to 2% million acres were 
listed. Between July 1, 1967 and 
April 15, 1968, 371,491 acres in 
eagle nesting areas have been ad- 
ded, so that the total for Florida 
now approaches three million 
acres. 

“We are greatly encouraged by 
the response to our appeals to 
take all measures possible to save 
our National Bird from extinc- 
tion,” comments Nina Dean Steffe, 
a member of the State Bald Eagle 
Committee of the Society and 
president of the Kissimmee Val- 
ley Chapter. 

Florida is the only state except 
Alaska which can show good re- 
sults in the production of young 
eagles. But there is still a need 
for vigilance against the distruc- 


tion of these birds by careless and 
indifferent shooters. The young 
birds, which lack the conspicious 
white head and tail of the adults, 
are particularly vulnerable. Flor- 
ida’s new law protecting vultures 
along with all other non-game 
birds, except crows, starlings and 
English sparrows, should help pre- 
vent the shooting of young eagles 
by mistake. 


Spring Turkey Hunt Visitor 


FLORIDA REALTOR David C. 
Jones, Naples, met a stranger in 
Washington, D. C. last fall. In 
their discussions they discovered 
a mutual interest—turkey hunt- 
ing. Then Jones learned that his 
new acquaintance was Mark 
Block of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
twice named World’s Champion 
Turkey Caller. 

The Floridian described the fine 
turkey hunting back home and 
graciously invited Block to Col- 
lier County to hunt during this 
year’s spring gobbler season. And 
The Champ accepted. 

On their hunt last March Block 
called up a fine 19-pound gobbler, 
which he calmly collected with a 
head shot from his Browning 
autoloader. It was the only turkey 
killed on the hunt, reports Jones, 
who at least gained some first- 
hand tips on the art of talking 
turkey. 


County Law Enforcement Award 


Witpuire Orricer William H. 
“Bill” King, Quincy, was selected 
“Law Enforcement Officer of the 
Month for Gadsden County” by 
the Quincy Lions Club at its May 
meeting, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles K. Mc- 
Clellan, club secretary. 

“Bill was selected on the basis 
of fair and impartial service rend- 
ered in the past five years to the 
people of Gadsden County,” said 
McClellan, adding, “The Quincy 
Lions Club appreciates the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion sending such a fine officer to 
our county.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

King, 35, is a native of Union 
Springs, Alabama. He is a grad- 
uate of Pensacola High School, 
Pensacola, Florida and attended 
Pensacola Junior College prior to 
his employment by the Commis- 
sion in July 1963. He is also a vet- 
eran of 10 years service in the 
U.S. Air Force. Mrs. King is the 
former Marilyn Voorhees of Pen- 
sacola. They have two children, 
Allen, 12, and Tina, age 9. 


Natural Research Directory 


A DIRECTORY THAT describes and 
gives the location of Federal lands 
reserved for scientific and educa- 
tional purposes was_ released 
jointly by the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior. 

The “Directory of Research 
Natural Areas on Federal Lands 
of the United States” lists 336 
areas, reporting size, location, veg- 
etation, wild animal life, and other 
features of scientific interest. Each 


W. H. King, of Quincy—Gadsden County’s 
“Law Enforcement Officer of the Month.” 


area represents natural and near- 
natural examples of forest, range 
and desert vegetation, undis- 
turbed streams and lakes, and 


other geologic and paleontologic 
features. 

Natural areas are found in 42 
States, including Alaska and Ha- 
waii. Some areas are as small as 
10 acres, others as large as 10,000 
or more acres. One natural area 
of 1,800 acres is located in a tropi- 
cal rain forest in Puerto Rico. 

Federal scientists maintain that 
natural areas serve as standards 
or baselines against which both 
the beneficial and harmful effects 
of man on his environment can be 
compared—including farming, log- 
ging, grazing, atmospheric and 
soil pollution, and modification of 
weather. They also may serve as 
reserves or gene pools for plants 
and animals in danger of extinc- 
tion. 

Copies of the Directory of Re- 
search Natural Areas on Federal 
Lands are available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402, at 70¢ 


per copy. 
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——Dr. H. R. Wilber, Wildlife Conservationist 


Dr. H. R. Wiser, 66, nation- 
ally prominent conservationist 
and resident of DeLand, Florida, 
died May 29 in Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky. 


For nearly 15 years following 
his retirement from medical prac- 
tice in 1950 he was a full-time 
conservationist and had major 
roles in many Florida projects. He 
had been forced into retirement 
“ten years too soon,” as he often 
said, when he suffered a heart at- 
tack while a practicing physician 
in Kentucky. 


Even before his retirement from 
medical practice he had engaged 
in national conservation affairs 
and numerous charitable enter- 
prises, and was one of the major 
leaders in the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

In Florida, Dr. Wilber served 
several terms as president of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation and 
was an articulate supporter of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
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Commission when the Commis- 
sion’s status as a constitutional 
body was threatened by _ re- 
organization proposals. He was 
often described as a “full-time 
conservationist” because his un- 
paid efforts consumed more time 
than most salaried positions in 
that field. 

Dr. Wilber was an originator 
of the Governor’s Conservation 
Awards program, operated by the 
Florida Wildlife Federation under 
the sponsorship of the Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation, an achievement 
program for the recognition of 
outstanding individual and or- 
ganizational efforts in various 
fields of conservation. The pro- 
gram has since been adopted, 
almost intact, by other states. 

Dr. Wilber also served on a 
state water quality committee and 
was active in support of boating 
legislation and in the drive for 
additional access to waterways. 
He was the recipient of the first 
Governor’s Outdoorsman of the 


Year award, presented by the 
Florida Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion. He was a member of St. 
Johns Masonic Lodge No. 37, in 
DeLand. 

Born October 1, 1901 at Attica, 
Indiana, Dr. Wilber attended 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indi- 
ana, and received his medical 
degree at the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Although never a large man, he 
was an outstanding college and 
professional athlete. He played 
football against Jim Thorpe, re- 
nowned Indian athlete. An avid 
hunter and fisherman, he had 
owned top field trial bird dogs 
and had judged field trials over 
much of the Eastern United 
States. 

The funeral and interment were 
at Lebanon. Survivors include the 
widow, Louise, of DeLand; two 
sons, John P. Wilber, West Palm 
Beach, and Dr. R. H. Wilber of 
Lebanon, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Don Bangs of Jeffersonville, In- 
diana. There are nine grand- 
children. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


1 Mane i 8 Bee 8 pounds or larger 


Se eee fe oe Si 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 

Bee teh eae ie _....1¥Y2 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


BREN ERS Seen ae at 2 pounds or larger 


eae Ne Cred eA eT 2 pounds or larger 


A ee rc ROD ree, Sedan eae 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

Address 

iby See ee et ee tele =e Zin No: 
Species- 0 se Weight... Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where: Cau ittin 2.5 at ae i ee ee COUnty 
Date Caught_________ Catch Witnessed By__ 

Registered, Weighed By___ CSCS: 

Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


The Bobcat 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 
Street No. 
City 


State x. Ses A ee PP ipiade 


eS 
<i ogee a 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


12 issues. $2.50 


